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It is time to take our bearings and to chart the broad 
lines of public policy for the coming years. Canadian 
domestic issues are unavoidably bound up with inter- 
national developments. Accordingly, the policies we 
develop - foreign and domestic — must address both 
Canadian and international realities. The two are 
inseparable elements of a truly national policy. 


Rt. Hon. Joe Clark, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs 


(Competitiveness and Security: Directions for Canada’s International 
Relations. 1985. Dept. of Supply and Services, Ottawa.) 
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FOREWORD 


During the past 20 years the management of seals in Canada has 
changed from being viewed as essentially a technical matter that concerned 
a few fishermen on the east coast and a handful of scientists and fishery 
administrators, to a responsibility which has aroused considerable interest, 
and sometimes strong feelings, among a great many Canadians. Canada’s 
approach to seals and sealing has also evoked public interest in a number of 
other countries and given rise to actions which have had important impacts 
on Canadian international trade and, on occasion, threatened Canada’s 
image in other countries. The controversial nature and the complexity of 
many of the issues involved have created substantial difficulties for suc- 
cessive governments in their efforts to develop policies for the management 
and utilization of the seal populations which would be well balanced and 
acceptable to a wide spectrum of Canadian opinion. 


The Royal Commission on Seals and the Sealing Industry in Canada 
was set up by the Government of Canada in August 1984. Its Mandate was 
to review all matters pertaining to seals and the sealing industry in Canada, 
to assemble relevant information, and to make recommendations on the 
implications of this information for the development of policy. The Royal 
Commission’s considerations included social, economic and biological mat- 
ters. The Government considered that such an Inquiry would do much to 
clarify the situation for the general public both in Canada and in other 
concerned countries. It would provide an opportunity for all interested 
parties, Canadian and foreign, to put forward their views and to present any 
evidence they desired, and thus assist the Commission in drawing its 
conclusions and making its recommendations. 


The Royal Commission has now completed its work, and the findings 
are presented in this Report. The first volume (Part I) describes the setting 
up of the Commission, the tasks with which it was faced, the way in which it 
attacked those tasks, the principal conclusions it has reached, and the 
recommendations which it is presenting to government on the basis of those 
conclusions. The subsequent parts of the Report contain detailed discussion 
of the issues that the Commission examined. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


Establishment of the Royal Commission 


Order in Council P.C. 1984-2242 of 22 June 1984 created a commis- 
sion to inquire into and make recommendations on all aspects of seals and 
sealing in Canada, including the social, cultural, ethical, scientific, econom- 


ic, resource management, and international implications. 


The Mandate 


In particular, as set out in the Mandate, the Royal Commission was 


called upon to inquire into and report on the following matters: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


the social and cultural impact and economic bene- 
fits and costs, including regulatory costs, of seal- 
ing in Canada; 


the ethical considerations relevant to the har- 
vesting of seals; 


the status of Canadian seal stocks and measures 
currently in force in Canada to conserve, manage, 
protect and regulate the harvesting of seals, in- 
cluding the adequacy of such measures; 


the interactions between seals and commercially 
exploited fish populations that may affect food 
supplies or contribute to parasite transmission; 


the interactions between seal populations and 
commercial fisheries, including, inter alia, com- 
petition between seals and fishermen for fish 
stocks; interference in fishing activity by seals, in- 
cluding damage to fishing gear and catches; and 
the effects and related economic costs on the 
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quality of fish catches by transmission of parasites 
by seals; 


(f) the principles necessary to manage seal stocks for 
conservation purposes, including appropriate cull 
levels, so as to ensure the continuing abundance 
and health of seal stocks and to minimize adverse 
interactions between seals and Canadian fishing 
resources and operations; 


(g) the methods for harvesting seals commercially 
and their suitability; 


(h) the domestic and international opportunities for 
and constraints on the processing and marketing 
of Canadian seal products; 


(t) the availability of alternative sources of income 
and opportunities for adjustment for individuals 
and communities currently dependent on the seal 
harvest; 


() the concerns of individuals and groups with a 
direct, indirect or declared interest in sealing in 
Canada, including an assessment of such inter- 
ests; 


(k) the public awareness and attitudes in Canada 
and abroad on sealing policies and activities in 
Canada and the extent to which such attitudes 
could constrain future revitalization of commer- 
cial sealing, or adversely affect other commercial 
interests and activities, and recommended ap- 
proaches for removing those constraints; 


(U) the international comparisons, as appropriate, for 
the preceding elements; and 


(m) the possible new international initiatives for 
managing Canada’s seal resources, for harvesting 
seals and for related activities. 
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The Royal Commission was asked to present to the Governor in 
Council a preliminary report not later than 31 December 1984 and a final 
report not later than 30 September 1985. In response to requests by the 
Commission, its Mandate was extended to 30 September 1986. 


Early in its deliberations the Royal Commission decided to interpret 
its Mandate as covering all aspects of seals and the sealing industry in 
Canada. It determined that this would include the position of seals in 
Canadian subsistence economies, as well as any international aspects which 
have arisen in connection with Canadian seals and sealing. 


Royal Commissioners 


The following Commissioners were appointed by Letters Patent 
under Orders in Council: 


Chairman 
The Honourable Albert H. Malouf 


Justice, Court of Appeal of the Province of Quebec, Montreal, Canada. From 
November 1972 to June 1973 he presided over and granted the request for 
the issue of injunction presented by the Indians and Inuit against the James 
Bay Energy Corporation et al. in revendication of their territorial and other 
rights in the Province of Quebec. From July 1977 to May 1980 he presided 
over the inquiry into the cost of the Olympic installations and games held in 
Montreal in 1976. 


Other Commissioners 
Dr. K. Radway Allen 


of Sydney, Australia. Formerly Chief of the Division of Fisheries and 
Oceanography, CSIRO, Cronulla. He has been involved for many years in 
research of the population dynamics and management of marine mammals, 
particularly in association with the International Whaling Commission, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) and the United Nations Environ- 
ment Programme (UNEP). 
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Mr. Russel L. Barsh . 


of Seattle, United States. He taught law and public policy at the University 
of Washington until 1984, when he returned to the practice of public inter- 
national law and environmental management with indigenous communities 
in the United States and Canada. He has published works on Indian history, 
government, law and economic development. 


Dr. John A. Gulland 


of Cambridge, England. Presently Senior Research Fellow, Centre for 
Environmental Technology, Imperial College, London. Until 1984 he was 
with the Department of Fisheries, FAO, Rome. His particular concern has 
been with the population dynamics and management of marine living re- 
sources, including fish and marine mammals. 


Professor Ian McAllister 


of Halifax, Canada. Professor of Economics, Dalhousie University, since 
1971, and Chairman, Lester Pearson Institute for International Develop- 
ment. He has advised a number of governments and published books and 
articles on regional development, foreign aid, energy and industrial policy 
issues, especially relating to Canada, Africa and the European Community. 


Dr. Wilfred Templeman 


of St. John’s, Canada. Formerly Director of the Biological Station, 
Department of Fisheries and Oceans, St. John’s. His scientific papers in- 
clude a review of the living marine resources of Newfoundland, including 
seals and whales, a study of the infection of cod and other fish of the 
Canadian area by the seal nematode, and a study of the life history of the 
capelin, probably the principal food of the harp seal. 


Dr. Patrick A. Geistdoerfer 


Responsible for research in marine biology at the Centre National de 
Recherche, Paris, France. Following his appointment as a Commissioner, 
Dr. Geistdoerfer attended the opening meeting of the Royal Commission held 
in Montreal on 24 September 1984, but did not participate further in the 
activities of the Commission, and subsequently submitted his resignation. 
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Office of the Royal Commission 


The Commission set up its office in the Palais de Justice in Montreal. 
A list of all staff employed in the Commission’s office is contained in the 
Administrative Appendix. 


Preliminary Report 


In accordance with its Mandate, the Royal Commission submitted a 
Preliminary Report to the Governor in Council on 19 December 1984. This 
report dealt primarily with the work of the Commission in getting organized, 
as well as its estimate of the cost and the duration of the Inquiry. It outlined 
the methods to be employed to gather the information required to fulfil the 
Mandate of the Commission. 


Informing the Public 


The Royal Commission wrote to groups and associations which had 
previously shown an interest in the subject of the inquiry, advising them of 
its Mandate and the manner in which it intended to do its work. In addition, 
public notices appeared in newspapers across Canada and abroad, publi- 
cizing the Mandate of the Royal Commission and the public hearings which 
would commence early in 1985. To assist interested persons in approaching 
the Commission, a formal Statement of Policy and Procedure was prepared, 
detailing the Commission’s Mandate, its Commissioners, its terms of refer- 
ence, the rules to be followed during the public hearings, and the manner of 
submitting briefs and obtaining access to documents in the possession of the 
Commission. This statement is reproduced in the Administrative Appendix. 


Press kits were prepared and distributed to Canadian and foreign 
newspapers in Canada and abroad, and a memorandum dispatched to 
Canadian diplomatic posts and missions. 


Sources of Information 


In order to carry out its task, it was necessary for the Royal Commis- 
sion to draw on all possible sources of relevant information and opinion. 
These sources included: 
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Harp seals in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 


* public submissions either as written briefs or in personal presentations 
to the Commission; 


e studies undertaken by expert consultants engaged by the Commission 
to examine particular topics; 


e information and opinion provided by experts in particular fields at the 
request of the Commission; 


e _ published scientific and technical literature; 


e personal knowledge, experience and research of Commissioners and 
staff. 


Public Hearings and Visits 


The Royal Commission sought to provide all members of the public 
interested in its Mandate with the opportunity to present briefs and appear 
before it at their common convenience. At the same time, faced with 
constraints of time and budget, the Commission had to strike a reasonable 
degree of balance. 
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With this in mind, it was necessary for the Royal Commission to hold 
its public hearings over a fairly short period of time and in Canada’s large 
urban centres accessible to the public, the major newspapers, and radio and 
television stations. The Commission was also obliged to keep in mind the 
importance of hunting, trapping and fishing to the indigenous population, 
and the importance of seals and sealing to the inhabitants of the Arctic, the 
Atlantic region and, to a lesser extent, the Pacific communities. Montreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver and St. John’s were accordingly selected as the cities for 
the public hearings held in Canada. 


Many Inuit associations and Inuit individuals expressed a desire 
that the Royal Commission visit their particular communities. In view of 
the large number of such requests, the Commission asked some of the asso- 
ciations to co-ordinate their activities and help it to choose the most 
appropriate areas for it to visit and receive presentations from persons resid- 
ing in and around the communities chosen. 


As aresult, the Commissioners visited Holman on Victoria Island in 
the western Arctic (N.W.T.), Pangnirtung in the eastern Arctic (N.W.T.), 
and Kangiqsujuak in northern Quebec. 


Because of the international interest in the sealing question, the 
Royal Commission also held public hearings in Europe and the United 
States; these hearings took place in London and Washington. The localities 
and dates of hearings and other public sessions of the Commission were: 


Locality Date 
Montreal 22-25 January 1985 
Toronto 28-31 January 1985 
Vancouver 4-5 February 1985 
London 9-10 April 1985 
Washington 17 April 1985 
Montreal 22-23 April 1985 
St. John’s 21-23 May 1985 
Kangiqsujuaq 27 May 1985 
Pangnirtung 28-29 May 1985 
Holman 18 June 1985 


A total of 156 witnesses gave oral testimony on these occasions. 
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Written Submissions 


In addition to oral representations, the Royal Commission received a 
total of 137 written briefs. The sources of written briefs and oral testimony 
included sealers; the sealing industry; the fishing and fish-processing indus- 
tries; the fur industry; representation of the aboriginal peoples; conserva- 
tion, animal-welfare and animal-rights groups; veterinarians; academics in 
such fields as biology, economics, sociology, nutrition, philosophy and law; 
local development groups; elected representatives; government departments; 
representatives of foreign governments; and concerned individuals. The 
names of the persons, groups and associations who submitted briefs, as well 
as the names of witnesses who appeared before the Commission, are set out 
in the Administrative Appendix. 


Consultants 


The Royal Commission frequently required information which was 
not available from witnesses, and which could not be obtained with its own 
staff resources. For this reason it retained a number of consultants to carry 
out special studies in its behalf. These consultants are listed in the 
Administrative Appendix. 


Expert Inquiries 


The Royal Commission has also drawn heavily on the help and 
advice of people who had particular knowledge and skills in matters with 
which it was concerned. This help, which has been readily given, has ranged 
from the provision of basic facts to discussion of complex scientific issues, and 
even to review of preliminary drafts of technical sections of its Report. In the 
Administrative Appendix the names of the persons who have helped the 
Royal Commission in this way are listed. 


Organization of the Report 


The Report of the Royal Commission is published in a series of 
volumes. 


This introductory volume conveys in a compact form the essential 
features of the Royal Commission’s work. These features include the 
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establishment of the Commission, its method of operation, a general account 
of the issues which the Commission had to examine and, most important, the 
principal conclusions reached and the recommendations based on them. 


The subsequent volumes provide detailed discussion of the issues that 
the Royal Commission has examined; they present the data available to the 
Commission on each issue, and the reasoning by which the Commission has 
reached its conclusions and recommendations. The final volume also 
includes an Administrative Appendix, which contains additional informa- 
tion about the operational details of the Commission, supplementary to that 
given in this volume. 


Finally, there is material accumulated by the Royal Commission in 
the course of its studies which should be preserved to make it available to 
interested parties. This material, in the form of technical reports, is listed in 
the Administrative Appendix. It has been deposited at the headquarters 
library of the Department of Fisheries and Oceans in Ottawa and at the 
Pinniped Bibliography, Department of Zoology, University of Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada, and access to it may be obtained on application. 
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Chapter 2 


Seals and Sealing in Canada 


Ten species of seal inhabit Canadian waters, and most of them have 
been hunted on some occasion or another, for a variety of purposes: for food 
and clothing, for commercial sale, or to protect segments of the fisheries. In 
the public eye, sealing has been especially associated with the hunting of 
young harp and hooded seals in the early spring in the northwest Atlantic. 


The Atlantic Seal Hunt 


Sealing plays an important part in the seasonal cycle of activities of 
many small communities along the Atlantic coast. It comes at a time of year 
when there are few available income-earning activities, and when cash is 
needed to overhaul the boats and gear for the summer fishing. Its sig- 
nificance is therefore greater than the relatively small dollar returns to most 
participants that the sums earned might suggest. 


The harp seal is the species mainly involved. About two million of 
these seals now inhabit the northwest Atlantic. They migrate south in 
winter, to breed in late February and March on the ice in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and at the Front - the area east of Newfoundland and southern 
Labrador. They then return north to their main summer feeding grounds, 
along the west coast of Greenland and in waters of the eastern Canadian 
Arctic as far north as Ellesmere Island. During the 1970s, some 130,000 
“whitecoats” — pups a few days old —- were taken annually. Even larger num- 
bers were killed in the 19th century and the earlier part of the 20th century. 
In addition to pups, some adults were killed on the breeding grounds. Older 
animals are also taken in migration through Canadian waters and on the 
summer feeding grounds in the Canadian Arctic and off Greenland. 


Since a quota was imposed in the early 1970s, the population has 
probably increased slightly, and now that hunting has been substantially 
reduced, the population can be expected to increase more rapidly. This 
possibility causes some concern to the fishing industry because of the effects 
it might have on the abundance of commercial fish and on the incidence of 
nematode parasites, which have a life-cycle involving the reproductive stage 
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in seals and an earlier stage in fish, where they cause economic losses to the 
fishing industry. 
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Sealers on the ice at the Front (Circa 1920s) 


The hooded seal also breeds on the ice off the east coast of Canada, 
almost entirely at the Front and in Davis Strait; its distribution is rather 
more northerly and offshore than that of the harp seal. It is less numerous 
than the harp seal; the population in the northwest Atlantic numbers about 
300,000. Pups (called “bluebacks”) and some adults have been hunted at the 
Front by the same large vessels that take harp seals. 


Between 1978 and 1982, an annual average of about 10,000 pups and 
2,600 adults were taken by Canadian and Norwegian sealers, and about 
3,800 seals of all ages were taken at Greenland. Doubts have been raised as 
to whether hunting was depleting the population; it now seems possible that 
the numbers were increasing even before the drop in catches in 1983. 
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Seals and Sealing in Canada 


Pups of both harp and hooded seals have been caught primarily by 
sealers in large vessels, but they have also been taken by men going out from 
shore on foot or in small boats (landsmen) and, to a lesser extent, by small 
groups of sealers in medium-sized vessels (longliners). Between 1946 and 
1982, Norwegian vessels also took part in the hunt at the Front. In the early 
years of the hunt, the main product was oil from the blubber, but in recent 
years the greatest part of the gross return in the commercial hunt has come 
from the skins. These underwent preliminary processing in Canada before 
being exported, mainly to Norway, for further processing and sale to the 
international fur trade. Until recently the main final market was Western 
Europe, but this market has now collapsed. Some income is still obtained 
from oil. Although there is little meat, apart from the flippers, on young 
pups, there is much on the older animals. Most seal meat is either used by 
the sealers themselves or is sold fresh, frozen or canned. 


Seals in the Arctic 


Sealing is important for many communities of aboriginal peoples of 
the Canadian North. The main species hunted is the ringed seal, but some 
bearded seals are also taken. In addition small numbers of harbour seals are 
caught, as well as some harp seals during their summer migration. The chief 
use of the seals is for food, and to a lesser extent for clothing, by the sealers 
themselves and their families, but some skins are sold for cash. The 
importance of these sales has increased with changes in hunting practice. 
Hunters now rely more than formerly on rifles and snowmobiles, and hence 
need cash for ammunition and fuel. 


The ringed seal is the most abundant of the arctic species. Little is 
known of its population biology, but in the Canadian Arctic its numbers 
probably run to seven figures. The catch in recent years has amounted to a 
few tens of thousands annually. The population as a whole seems to be ina 
healthy state, but there is concern that some local stocks may be over- 
exploited. 


The larger bearded seal is much less numerous and even less known 
than the ringed seal; the population in the Canadian Arctic may possibly be 
of the order of 200,000 animals. 
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Ringed seal 


Other Atlantic Seals 


The grey and harbour seals also inhabit Atlantic waters; neither 
species has been hunted commercially to any extent in recent years. Both 
species, but particularly the grey seal, cause concern to the fishing industry 
because they damage nets, compete for fish and play a role in the 
transmission of nematode parasites (codworm/sealworm). Both have there- 
fore been subject to bounty schemes, and grey seals have also been subject to 
culling operations. 


The grey seal is found on the Atlantic coast roughly, between 
Nantucket Island in the United States and, in summer, northern Labrador. 
The present population, which is centred on Sable Island and the south- 
eastern Gulf of St. Lawrence, probably numbers about 70,000. In common 
with most other grey seal stocks in the north Atlantic, the Canadian stock 
had been greatly reduced by the beginning of the 20th century, but is now 
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recovering. The group breeding on Sable Island is currently increasing at 
about 13% per year. About 1,700 animals, on average, have been culled 
annually in recent years as a population control measure. 


The harbour seal is widely distributed on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts; the Atlantic population numbers about 13,000. 


Seals on the Pacific Coast 


The northern fur seal is the most abundant seal in the north Pacific 
Ocean. It does not breed in Canadian waters, but mainly on islands in the 
Bering Sea, although some thousands of females and young males visit the 
B.C. coast each summer. It was harvested until 1984 under the manage- 
ment of the international North Pacific Fur Seal Commission, of which 
Canada was a member, although Canadians have not been directly involved 
in the hunt for many years. The part of the herd from the Pribilof Islands, 
from which the Canadian visitors come, now numbers about 800,000, but it 
is declining by about 8% per annum. The annual! kill on the Pribilof Islands 
averaged about 25,000 during the 1970s and up to 1984, although the United 
States government has now limited the take to the subsistence needs of the 
Pribilof Islanders. Much of the evidence suggests that the recent decline in 
the population has not derived from the hunt, but is more likely to be the 
result of juvenile seals becoming entangled in discarded and lost fishing nets 
and other plastic debris. 


Two kinds of sea lions are found on the B.C. coast. The Steller sea 
lion ranges in the eastern Pacific from Alaska to California, but only about 
5,000 out of a total of 200,000 now inhabit Canadian waters. There has been 
no commercial hunt since 1966, but between 1913 and 1968, culling 
operations killed up to about 2,000 sea lions annually. The present 
population is well under half the original level and does not appear to be 
increasing, possibly as a result of competition from a large population, 
breeding just across the Alaskan border. 


The California sea lion breeds mainly off the southern part of the 
U.S. west coast, but recently about 4,500 males have visited the southern 
B.C. coast each year in late winter and early spring. This species has not 
been hunted anywhere for many years. 


The harbour seal is also widely distributed on the Pacific coast, with 
a population of about 50,000. It has not been hunted commercially, but 
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bounty and other hunting during 1914-1969 probably accounted for an 
average of 3,000-6,000 kills annually. Since hunting ceased in 1969 the 
harbour seal has been increasing at a rate of about 10% per annum. 


The northern elephant seal is the only other seal found in Canadian 
Pacific waters. It breeds off southern California, and appears in Canadian 
waters only in very small numbers. 


Chapter 3 


Issues Arising from the Mandate 


The Mandate given to the Royal Commission was complex. In broad 
terms the issues can be summarized as follows: 


Under what conditions, if at all, is it acceptable for 
mankind to utilize or manipulate the seal populations for 
human benefits; how far have recent and present 
Canadian seal hunts satisfied these conditions; and 
what steps should be taken to ensure the acceptability of 
any future Canadian operations involving the killing of 
seals? In addition, how significant has sealing been to 
Atlantic and Arctic communities; what effect has there 
been on these communities from the decline in the mar- 
kets for seal products; and what need, if any, is there to 
provide compensatory assistance? 


To execute its Mandate the Royal Commission addressed these ques- 
tions by grouping the items in the Mandate into four main categories: 
e public concerns about sealing; 
e economic, social and cultural issues; 
° biological issues; 


e management issues. 


Public Concerns about Sealing 


Views on humanity’s relations with animals are very diverse, ranging 
from a totally utilitarian view that humanity may do what it wishes to 
animals regardless of the effect on them, to the view that the rights of ani- 
mals should be recognized as entitled to at least as much respect as those of 
human beings. The Royal Commission has surveyed a cross-section of public 
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views through opinion polls, both in Canada and in several other countries 
that have figured prominently in the sealing controversy. In so doing, it 
examined the factors that were considered by one group or another as 
important in determining whether or not a particular type of seal hunting 
was acceptable. 


The political climate surrounding the seal debate has been largely 
determined by the active campaigns directed since the mid-1960s towards 
closure of the hunt. The Royal Commission has examined the origins and 
sources of support for these campaigns and the methods which have been 
employed; the Commission has also examined the nature and extent of the 
opposing campaigns which have supported continuation of the hunt. 


Another important political event, which resulted in large part from 
the campaigns against sealing, and which had a major effect on the sealing 
industry and therefore on the hunting of seals, was the ban on the importa- 
tion of some seal products by the European Community. The Commission 
has examined the manner in which this ban came into being, its effect on 
Canadian sealing, the response by the Canadian government, and likely 
future developments. 


Factors which are clearly important to the public in forming a view 
of the acceptability or unacceptability of any part of the seal hunt are: 


e the degree of cruelty, if any, involved in the killing of seals; 


% the effect on the seal population, especially whether its survival is en- 
dangered; 


° the significance of the hunt to the economic well-being and culture of 
the people engaged in it; 


* the importance of the use to which the seal products are put. 


The Royal Commission has examined all these aspects. 


Economic, Social and Cultural Issues 


Two groups of Canadian communities depend strongly on seal hunt- 
ing for subsistence and for an important part of their cash income. Many of 
the aboriginal communities of the North and many small non-aboriginal 
communities on the Atlantic coast constitute these groups. These communi- 
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ties seem to have been seriously affected by the collapse of the European 
market for seal products that occurred in 1982-1983. The Royal Commission 
has carried out direct studies in both groups of communities to determine the 
extent to which they depend on seals, and the effects produced by the loss of a 
commercial market for seal products. It has also assessed the possibilities of 
alternative employment or other compensation for lack of employment in 
sealing, and the consequences of various forms of compensation for the 
cultural and economic life of the communities. 


The overall contribution of the sealing industry in its various forms 
to the Canadian economy has been examined. In this connection it is neces- 
sary to consider not only the direct economic costs and benefits of the indus- 
try itself, but also the effects on international status and trade resulting 
from the adverse image of Canada that has been generated by the anti- 
sealing campaign. 


Future prospects for any sealing industry would depend on the pos- 
sibility and acceptability of developing other markets, both in Canada and 
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elsewhere, for seal products, including not only skins, but also meat and oil. 
The Commission has examined these possibilities. 


Biological Issues 


In view of the importance attached to the question of humaneness or 
cruelty in the killing of seals, the Royal Commission has examined the meth- 
ods used in the various hunts and sought expert advice on the level of suf- 
fering involved in each of these methods. It has also looked at proposals for 
alternative methods of killing which might be more acceptable. To provide 
standards of comparison, it has reviewed information on the level of hu- 
maneness in two other circumstances in which great numbers of large mam- 
mals are killed, slaughterhouses and big game hunting. 


To determine whether any of the Canadian seal populations have 
been seriously reduced, and particularly whether survival of any species has 
been endangered by hunting, the Commission has reviewed and sought 
expert opinion on the available information on the sizes and compositions of 
the seal populations, and how they have changed in recent years as a result 
either of hunting or of other causes. 


Other human activities could have adverse effects on seal popula- 
tions. These include the passage of large ice-breakers through the arctic ice 
and pollution by toxic chemicals. Seals can also become entangled in active 
or abandoned fishing gear. The Royal Commission has reviewed what is 
known of these effects. 


Three aspects of the interactions of seals with commercial fisheries 
have been examined. Using the available information on the sizes of the seal 
populations, the Royal Commission has assessed, as far as possible, the 
quantities of commercially important fish and other marine animals 
consumed by seals, and the effect that this consumption is likely to have on 
the amount and value of the catch of commercial fisheries. 


Another complaint raised by fishery interests concerns the transmis- 
sion of nematode parasites (codworm/sealworm) by seals. The Royal Com- 
mission has studied the incidence of parasites, the costs of removing them 
from fish flesh, and the reduction in value caused to the product. It has also, 
to the extent possible, examined the relation between seal numbers and 
parasite frequency, and the degree to which the parasite-related costs could 
be reduced by reducing seal stocks. 
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Hooded seal and blueback pup 


The Commission has also assessed the available information on the 
direct losses which seals cause fishermen by robbing their catches and dam- 
aging their gear. 


Management Issues 


Management issues arise at several levels. The current controversy 
emphasizes the need for the identification and adoption of principles and 
objectives for the management of seal populations which are widely accept- 
able to the Canadian people and to the broader international community. If 
these goals are to be achieved, there is need both for a higher level of public 
knowledge about seals and seal hunting, and for the establishment of 
machinery to work out these objectives through wide and reasonably public 
consultation. The Royal Commission has considered ways in which these 
processes of public education and consultation could be more effectively 
advanced. 


Once suitable objectives have been identified, their achievement for 
any particular seal population will require both adequate knowledge of the 
biological factors involved and efficient administrative mechanisms. Basic 
to the biological problems are the general principles relating the size and 
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structure of animal populations to numbers removed by exploitation or 
predation. These principles apply directly when seals are taken, either by 
commercial or subsistence harvesting, or by culling with the aim of reducing 
adverse effects on the fishing industry. Essentially the same principles also 
apply when seals are preying on commercial fish stocks. In addition to 
knowledge of these basic principles, management requires knowledge of the 
population parameters of the particular seal and fish stocks where the 
problems arise. The Royal Commission has reviewed much of the available 
information on these biological problems and drawn such conclusions as it 
could on their implications for management. The Commission has, however, 
found great deficiencies in the present level of knowledge and has identified 
requirements for further research to provide a more effective basis for future 
management. 


The Royal Commission has also commented on a number of possible 
administrative arrangements and practices which might be considered with 
a view to improving the efficiency of management of seal stocks. 


Chapter 4 


Summary of Findings 


The Canadian commercial seal hunt, which involved the use of large 
ships and the clubbing of seal pups on the ice, has been a focal point of inter- 
national attention for more than 20 years. Because of massive negative pub- 
licity, the prices of sealskins and other seal products fell dramatically. The 
international markets for all Canadian sealskins, largely located in Western 
Europe, virtually disintegrated over a one-year period in 1982-1983. In 1983 
the European Community (EC) issued a Directive banning the importation of 
products made from harp and hooded seal pups. Markets have not recovered. 


These changes have had a dramatic impact on the way of life of many 
Canadian Inuit, as well as substantial effects on the incomes and ways of life 
of many Canadians living in small communities on the more northerly parts 
of the Atlantic coast. The drop in prices of seal pelts has resulted in large 
reductions in the number of seals killed in all types of hunting, and has 
altered the nature of many of the questions that the Royal Commission has 
had to address. In this chapter, the Royal Commission summarizes its find- 
ings according to four main categories: ethical issues; biological issues; man- 
agement issues; and economic, social and cultural issues. The chapter 
concludes with a commentary on the possible future of Canadian sealing 
communities. 


Ethical Issues 


There is no agreement on whether it is ethical or moral to kill seals. 
The choice is a matter of personal conviction. There is, however, substantial 
weight of opinion that if the killing of any wild animal is to be accepted as 
ethical, it should satisfy the following conditions: 
e The existence of the species should not be threatened. 
e No unnecessary pain or cruelty should be inflicted. 


e The killing should serve an important use. 


e The killing should involve a minimum of waste. 
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The Royal Commission recommends that any killing of wild animals should 
minimally satisfy these conditions. 


As will be shown later, most present-day Canadian sealing satisfies 
all four conditions. Sealing operations pose no significant risks to any 
stocks. There is little cruelty or unnecessary suffering inflicted in most seal- 
ing operations. Some people have attacked the triviality of the ultimate uses 
of seal products (e.g., in fashion furs), but the critical issue is the importance 
of the income generated to those hunting seals. This income is of consider- 
able importance to sealers living in conditions of limited economic opportuni- 
ties. In most sealing operations there is little or no waste of any usable seal 
product. 


Analysis of opinion polls and other information showed that the 
public is not always well informed about seals and sealing. Many present 
opponents of sealing give as their reason for opposition one or another of the 
four points listed above. Their opposition might be reduced or eliminated if 
they were made more aware of the degree to which these conditions are 
satisfied in present-day sealing. The government should assist in providing 
better information to the public, especially through the media. It should also 
keep itself well informed about public opinion concerning seals. 


The Rainbow Warrior in the Gulf 
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If the four points listed above are indeed satisfied, the ethical case 
against sealing as it was carried out in most recent years comes down to the 
argument that any killing of an animal is wrong. Some people clearly hold 
this view, but opinion polls show that they constitute a small minority in 
Canada, as well as in other countries in which polls have been conducted. 
Other killing of animals, such as the slaughter of domestic animals for food 
or the hunting of wild animals for sport, is widely accepted, although the 
ethical arguments against them seem, on logical grounds, to be as strong as 
the ethical arguments against sealing. 


The killing of seals should not, therefore, be prohibited as a matter of 
principle. Nevertheless, opinion polls, letter-writing campaigns and other 
measures of public feeling show that there is considerable opposition to the 
clubbing of seal pups. While this opposition may be largely an emotional 
response to the attractive picture of a white, dark-eyed “baby seal”, or to the 
brutal image of one being clubbed and skinned on the ice, it is a very strong 
response, and it is unrealistic to consider any resumption of the whitecoat 
harvest. Whatever the facts about conservation or cruelty, a renewal of 
large-scale commercial hunting of seal pups would make sealing once again 
a matter of divisive public controversy. Consequently, the killing of the pups 
of harp seals (whitecoats) and hooded seals (bluebacks) for commercial 
purposes should not be permitted. 


Biological Issues 


These issues are concerned with the conservation of the stocks, the 
possible cruelty of the killing methods, and the interactions of seals with 
fisheries. Following the collapse of the market for sealskins, Canadian har- 
vests, with the possible exception of some small local groups of ringed seals, 
are much less than the sustainable yields. The populations of most species of 
seals are therefore increasing. In fact, it is likely that the abundance of harp 
seals has been increasing ever since the application of effective quota regu- 
lations in the 1970s. In some cases the rate of increase is fairly rapid — grey 
seals on Sable Island are increasing by some 13% per year. These increases 
will probably intensify the seriousness of the impact of seals on fisheries, as 
is discussed below. Even if markets recovered and harvests of older harp and 
hooded seals increased, there should be no conservation problem caused by 
harvesting, provided that the system of monitoring the stocks and imposing 
catch limits and other controls is as effective as was that for harp seals dur- 
ing the last decade. 
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Adult harp seal and whitecoats 


Northern fur seals of the Pribilof Islands of the north Pacific are not 
hunted in Canada, although some visit Canadian waters during their migra- 
tions. Their numbers are declining, possibly because of entanglement with 
pieces of old fishing nets and other waste material. Canada should continue 
to collaborate with the other countries concerned to tackle this problem. 
With this exception, human activities that indirectly affect seals, such as the 
depletion of fish stocks and pollution, currently pose no significant threat to 
seal stocks. However, if year-round large-vessel shipping traffic develops 
among the arctic islands as a result of mineral or 011 development, it could 
pose threats to seals, especially because of the break-up of the patches of ice 
on which ringed seals have their breeding dens. 


Any killing of large numbers of animals, whether the clubbing or 
shooting of seals, the shooting of wild animals for food or sport, or the slaugh- 
ter of domestic animals for food, will involve some pain and suffering. Seal- 
ing is no exception. There are two types of sealing where suffering is consid- 
erable: netting, and deliberate wounding of seals in open water to facilitate 
their retrieval. These types of sealing should be phased out as soon as possi- 
ble. Other types of sealing, when properly conducted, involve little or no 
cruelty. Young harp seals, for example, suffer no stress as the sealer ap- 
proaches; proper clubbing produces unconsciousness or death virtually in- 
stantaneously; and in most cases — indeed, in all cases for older pups after 
weaning — there is little evidence of stress being caused to the mother or to 
other seals in the vicinity. 
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In the past, some sealing was conducted in ways that did involve 
some cruelty and suffering. Since the 1960s, however, stricter regulations 
on sealing methods have been introduced. Particular attention has been 
paid to the whitecoat hunt, where the regulations, for the most part, have 
been vigorously enforced. The cruelty involved in present-day sealing is 
probably less than that inflicted in hunting deer or other wild animals, or in 
many forms of rearing and slaughtering domestic animals. This sets the 
killing of seals in the context of killing other animals, but it does not justify 
any cruelty in the killing of seals. There should be no relaxation of the ef- 
forts to maintain and improve the standards of humaneness in all aspects of 
the various seal hunts. 


Many questions remain concerning the interactions of seals with 
fisheries. The impacts of seals on fisheries are very real, but they are also 
very difficult to express in reliable, quantitative terms. Fewest doubts con- 
cern the losses caused by removal of fish from, and damage to, fishing gear, 
which are usually clearly visible. Losses from these sources are estimated to 
run to a few million dollars annually. Losses resulting from competition 
between seals and fishermen for commercial species of fish, and from the 
spread of parasites, are almost certainly much higher. Estimates of these 
losses are given in the Royal Commission’s Report, but should be treated 
with caution. They have been produced to illustrate the likely extent of the 
problem, and the logical and arithmetical steps that need to be taken to 
produce quantitative estimates. Even the lower bounds of the ranges of 
losses, which are believed to be conservative, are substantial when compared 
with the total value of the fishing industry. These problems are most acute 
in the Atlantic region, but there are also problems in the Pacific. 


While changes in seal numbers are unlikely to be reflected in exactly 
proportional changes in the losses caused to fisheries, these losses will in- 
crease as populations of seals, especially grey and harp seals, continue to in- 
crease. Even if there is no direct human intervention, these increases will 
not continue forever, but the levels at which different seal populations will 
stabilize are not known, and they are probably well above present levels. 
Many uncertainties surround the estimates of the current impacts of differ- 
ent species of seals on fisheries, and how these impacts would change as the 
numbers of seals change. Regardless of the policy adopted towards possible 
control of seal populations, further biological research on seals and on their 
interactions with fisheries is greatly needed. 
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Management Issues 


The changing attitudes of Canadians towards seals and sealing, and 
the growing number of people who believe that seals should be considered as 
more than just another potentially harvestable resource, require modifica- 
tions in the methods of formulating and implementing Canadian sealing 
policy. The Royal Commission is therefore recommending that the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and Oceans should be assisted by a broadly representative 
advisory group charged with drawing up the basic Canadian policy on seals. 
This policy should include scientifically based, long-term management plans 
for seal species, and it should take into account the interests of those 
provinces and communities that are particularly dependent on sealing, as 
well as the views of major conservation and animal-welfare groups, and the 
probable impact of seals on commercial fisheries. In the Arctic, formulation 
of policy on sealing should be a co-ordinated process between the aboriginal 
peoples, and the Governments of Canada and the Northwest Territories. 
These governments should encourage and formalize self-regulation of 
harvesting by the aboriginal peoples. 


The management issues which were in the forefront before 1983 - 
conservation of the stocks, and elimination of unnecessary cruelty — are now 
much less urgent. They were, in any case, largely resolved by the applica- 
tions of various regulations (closed seasons, quotas, restrictions on killing 
methods) in the late 1960s and the 1970s, and the great reduction of catches, 
following the collapse of the market for sealskins, has eased any remaining 
problems. 


At present, the crucial management question arises from the 
relation between seals and fisheries, including damage done to fishing gear, 
the transmission of parasites, and competition between seals and fishermen 
for fish. At issue is the question of whether or not to cull the increasing 
populations of grey seals and harp seals in the Atlantic and harbour seals in 
the Pacific. (The question of a possible harp seal cull assumes that, as seems 
likely, there will be no large-scale commercial harp seal hunt in the im- 
mediate future.) Though the total loss caused by seals to Canadian fisheries 
is not accurately known, it is almost certainly appreciable and is likely to 
increase. The method of reducing these impacts that shows the most promise 
of being effective is the control of total seal numbers by some form of cull, 
although in some cases, such as harbour seals in the Pacific, the killing of 
individual seals at places where fisheries are especially vulnerable may be 
effective. 
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Grey seals 


The choice of whether or not to cull should take into account the esti- 
mated scale of cull required to have any substantive impact, and the costs of 
such a cull. It should also take account of the uncertainties that surround 
such estimates, the degree to which these uncertainties could be reduced by 
further research, and the likely public reaction to a cull. 


For harp seals the balance between these factors is such that no gov- 
ernment-operated cull would be justified at present. In particular, the extent 
of the impacts on fisheries is known much less accurately than it is for grey 
seals. Further research should enable more precise estimates to be available 
in a few years’ time, when the matter should be carefully re-examined. 


For grey seals, which have the greatest per capita impact on fish- 
eries, the arguments are more evenly balanced. The long-term benefits to 
fisheries from all causes, for each grey seal killed, would greatly exceed the 
costs of carrying out acull. It is not clear, however, whether a large annual 
cull of several thousand grey seals, which would be required to stabilize the 
population, would be generally acceptable to the Canadian public. The 
public reaction to a cull may become clearer, and the choice of whether or not 
to cull may become simpler after this Report has been published. 


Economic, Social and Cultural Issues 


The direct economic benefits from commercial sealing are extremely 
small compared with the Canadian gross national product (GNP) or even 
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with the total output of the Atlantic provinces. Because there are practically 
no alternative employment opportunities in or near sealing communities 
during the sealing season, the benefits to sealers of the seal hunt are more 
significant than might be concluded from a narrow assessment of the direct 
costs of the hunt and the incomes earned from sealing. 


Fishing, an occupation of which sealing is often a major component, 
is the main economic activity in many of the outports of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, and in many of the small settlements along the lower north shore 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and in the Magdalen Islands. Government- 
financed community services are the other major contribution. In some of 
the northern parts of Newfoundland, income from sealing can, in good years, 
amount to 20%-30% of the total earnings from all types of fishing. 


Even this percentage tends to under-represent the importance of 
sealing to these Atlantic communities. In addition to providing cash income, 
sealing also provides high-quality food, and plays an important role in the 
social and cultural life of the communities. Furthermore, sealing occurs in 
the late winter and spring, when there is very little else to do. The income 
from sealing provides, in addition to day-to-day expenses, the money for 
preparing the boats and gear for summer fishing. The success of all types of 
fishing and sealing is highly variable from year to year, and a variety of 
activities is thus needed to provide security in years when one or another 
activity fails. The loss of income from sealing weakens the whole annual 
cycle of activities and thus threatens the survival of some of these commu- 
nities. Alternatives to sealing have been considered by the Royal Commis- 
sion, but the prospects are not good. Few show much economic promise, and 
none provides seasonal employment in late winter and early spring, which is 
necessary to fill the gap in the seasonal cycle that is left by the absence of 
sealing. 


The main income from sealing has come from the sale of skins. Much 
of the meat on the seals caught is eaten by the sealers and their families or 
sold locally; the flippers of young seals are considered a delicacy in 
Newfoundland. A small proportion is canned and sold elsewhere in Canada. 
The oil from the blubber is also sold. 


The market for sealskins has collapsed, and sealskins are virtually 
unsaleable in the former main market, Western Europe. In the mind of 
many sealers, the loss of this market is clearly linked with the Directive 
issued by the EC in October 1983 and renewed in 1985. The Directive called 
on members of the EC to prohibit the import of skins and products made from 
harp and hooded seal pups (whitecoats and bluebacks). The products from 
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Atlantic whitecoat hunt 
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older seals were not included in the EC ban, and for Inuit products this non- 
inclusion was explicitly stated. The collapse in the markets for all types of 
sealskins was more the result of changing demand than of any legal barriers. 
However, the drop in demand was largely the result of a strong, well-publi- 
cized campaign against sealing. The European discussions, especially the 
debates in the European Parliament at Strasbourg, provided useful occa- 
sions for this campaign to focus public awareness on seals and sealing. The 
large anti-sealing majorities in the European Parliament and the later 
formal Directives were probably influential in strengthening public opinion 
against buying any type of seal product. 


Sealing was, and remains, even more important for the people of the 
North. No crops will grow in the North, and inhabitants must rely on 
harvesting wildlife. The mix of seals, fish, caribou and birds in their diet 
varies from area to area. In no area can the hunters depend on a single 
species; instead they must change with the seasons. There are many areas 
where for months seals, principally ringed seals, are virtually the only food 
resource, or where, taking the year as a whole, seals supply the most impor- 
tant single source of food. Even when they are able to earn standard wages, 
Inuit cannot afford to eat as nutritious or as healthy a diet based on rel- 
atively expensive foods imported from the south, as that obtained from 
hunting. 


_ Over the years the pattern of hunting has changed from travelling 
with dogs to greater use of snowmobiles, and from harpooning the seals to 
shooting. This change has probably decreased the amount of suffering 
because more seals are killed outright, but it may have increased the 
proportion of seals that are killed but not recovered. The use of snowmobiles 
has made it possible for Inuit to live in centralized townsites and continue to 
go hunting, but it has also increased their need for cash to pay for fuel and 
spare parts. In addition to providing food and clothes for people (and, where 
they are still used, food for dogs), sealskins have been sold, and the cash has 
been used to buy hunting equipment. The collapse of sealskin markets has 
reduced the cash income of Inuit hunters by as much as two-thirds, resulting 
in decreased hunting which has led to poor nutrition. 


The Future of Commercial Sealing 


Since 1982, the context of the sealing controversy has changed 
dramatically. The seal hunt as it is commonly understood — the large-scale 
killing of whitecoat harp seal pups on the ice — has ended. At the same time 
the market for all other seal products has collapsed. 
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The effect on other sealing has been largely inadvertent; it was not 
the objective of most of those who have worked for the end of the whitecoat 
hunt. Public opposition to the killing of older seals is much less widespread 
than is that to the killing of seal pups, and there is considerable public sup- 
port for Inuit hunting. 


The collapse of the markets for seal products in 1982-1983 has been 
very serious for many communities in the Arctic and in Atlantic Canada. 
The Royal Commission has therefore examined possible actions that might 
be taken to relieve the economic and social distress in these communities. 
The outlook for markets for seal products is not good. There is no immediate 
prospect for a revival of the market in Western Europe, and the markets in 
other areas outside Canada have always been, and are likely to remain, very 
limited. There is also a very large existing inventory of sealskins and a 
continuing supply of some tens of thousands of skins from Norway and 
Greenland. The prospects for marketing Canadian skins outside Canada are 
therefore extremely poor. On the other hand, there is an existing market in 
Canada for some 20,000 sealskins and for the meat from some 40,000 seals. 
The Canadian market could probably be increased, provided that prices do 
not escalate. 


Because many of those protesting against the commercial seal hunt 
are sympathetic to the Inuit, and because the products from Inuit hunting 
were specifically not included in the EC Directive, the possibilities for revival 
of an export trade in Inuit products are much better than those for the 
products from commercial sealing. These possibilities will be increased if the 
products from Inuit sealing can be clearly identified with a distinctive trade- 
mark. 


Apart from the skins of wildlife, and some carving and other art- 
work, the Arctic produces little other than minerals and oil. Extraction of 
minerals or oil could threaten the fragile arctic ecosystem, and both 
activities offer limited long-term employment to local people. If the human 
population is not to depend largely on government handouts, the best 
possible use must be made of wildlife, as a source of food and cash. This is not 
likely to happen unless the Inuit can receive a reasonable cash return from 
those skins not needed for their own subsistence. This implies some resto- 
ration of the market for sealskins to about the pre-1983 level. To accomplish 
this, encouragement needs to be given to the development of co-operative 
enterprises in Inuit communities, for improving the processing and 
marketing of clothing and other seal products. Efforts to restore the markets 
for Inuit products would be helped by a more direct dialogue and exchange 
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Inuit skinning bearded seal 


of information between representatives of Inuit peoples and the more 
responsible conservation and animal-welfare groups. 


It is also possible that the current legal barriers, under the United 
States Marine Mammal Protection Act of 1972, to the importation of Inuit 
seal products into the United States might be removed by seeking an exemp- 
tion for Inuit products. There may be legal grounds for such an exemption 
under the 1794 Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation. 


Even with good marketing it will be some time before conditions 
relating to Inuit sealskin products are restored to the level of those occurring 
before the market collapse. In the intervening period considerable economic 
and social distress is likely to continue in many communities. The Royal 
Commission is therefore proposing that there should be a fund of $4 million 
annually for at least five years, to support Inuit engaged in subsistence 
hunting, and to provide them with a cash income approximately equivalent 
to that accruing before the market collapse. 


The situation on the Atlantic coast is quite different. There could be 
a future for some types of seal hunting but not for others. The whitecoat 
hunt aroused widespread opposition and should not be allowed in the future. 
There appears to be less opposition to the killing of older seals and some sym- 
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pathy for the people in the small isolated communities in northern 
Newfoundland and elsewhere. 


The possibility of alternative activities, including increased fishing 
and the development of aquaculture, should not be ruled out, but the only 
identified activity that seems capable of partially filling the early spring gap 
in the cycle of seasonal activity, and thus reducing the economic problems of 
the most seriously affected communities, is a modest sealing industry based 
on taking older seals. The prospects for this development differ for the three 
major groups of sealers. 


The end of whitecoat hunting means the end of large-vessel sealing. 
Only in breeding areas do the large concentrations of seals occur that can 
support this kind of large-scale sealing, and hunting on these patches only 
for adults would not be economically viable, even if it made biological sense. 


Longliners take older seals and do not ordinarily harvest whitecoats. 
The fish catches of these vessels provide the principal economic support of 
communities in northern Newfoundland and the Magdalen Islands, and 
participation in the seal hunt has been necessary for the financial viability of 
longlining enterprises. If markets for products from older seals could be 
improved, the economic problems faced by those communities would be 
marginally lightened. 


Landsmen include a number of people, especially in the small 
outports, for whom catching older seals is an important part in the seasonal 
cycle of activity, as well as people who only go sealing very occasionally, and 
for whom sealing is not economically important. Past catches by landsmen 
in northern Newfoundland and especially at the Magdalens have included 
significant quantities of whitecoats. The permanent loss of the whitecoat 
harvest would involve considerable economic loss for these people. 


In the years immediately preceding the EC ban, landsmen and 
longliners used to take some 40,000-75,000 older seals annually. The recent 
Canadian market has been perhaps half or less of this number, but it might 
be possible over time to develop the domestic market to the level at which it 
might be capable of absorbing these quantities. This development would, 
however, be subject to three conditions: 


° Primary processing facilities for this quantity of skins would need to be 
available. 


e Effective market development work would need to be implemented. 
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e Prices and costs would need to be favourable. 


As in the Arctic, it is not expected that restoration of modest seal 
product markets would resolve most of the economic and social problems. 
The Royal Commission is therefore proposing direct financial support. This 
should take two forms. A training and development fund of the order of $50 
million should be made available to sealing communities to help them in 
general economic development. It is possible that a proportion of the fund 
might be used to support industry feasibility studies regarding the pro- 
cessing and marketing of the products from older seals. Another fund, of 
about the same value, should be used to compensate sealers for lost income 
and other losses associated directly and exclusively with the disappearance 
of the markets for seal products. This compensation should be given in the 
form of a single grant payment to individuals judged to have been aggrieved. 


Chapter 5 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


As a result of its studies and deliberations, the Royal Commission 
has reached a number of recommendations, which it hopes the Government 
of Canada will find useful in developing its future policies and actions 
pertaining to seals and sealing in Canada. For a fuller discussion of the 
rationale underlying each of these recommendations, the reader is urged to 
consult the relevant chapters of the Report. 


However, in order to provide an overview, in which all recommen- 
dations can be read quickly and related to the principal conclusions on which 
they are based, this summary chapter has been compiled. 


The conclusions and recommendations are organized under the 
following general headings: 


e Should Harvesting Be Continued? 

& Killing Methods, 

e Marketing and the European Ban, 

e Aboriginal Sealing Communities, 

a Atlantic Sealing Communities, 

e Impacts on Fisheries and Population Control, 
e Environmental Protection, 

® Public Information, 

° Canadian Management, 

« International Management. 


In the few cases where a conclusion under one heading leads to a 
recommendation that appears under a different heading, this is noted. At 
the end of the chapter, an index is provided that lists the relevant recom- 
mendations for each chapter. 
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Should Harvesting Be Continued? 


(See Chapters 8, 9, 11, 12, 21, 22, 30.) 


Conclusions 


The question of whether it is ethically right or wrong to kill animals 
generally, or seals specifically, is a matter of personal conviction. The 
policies adopted by Canada on such matters need to take into account 
the opinions of the public. (Recommendations 37, 38.) 


Public opinion on the killing of animals ranges between the extreme 
views that any utilization of animals is permissible and that all use by 
man is wrong. The great majority of those polled in Canada and a 
number of other countries hold intermediate views, and accept the 
killing of animals, provided that harvesting does not threaten the 
species, the killing is acceptably humane, and it is carried out for 
important social and economic benefits without appreciable waste. 
(Recommendation 36.) 


Recent harvesting of seals in Canada has generally met the criteria 
specified in the above conclusion. Although the final use of some seal 
pelts in fashion markets is viewed by some people as a trivial use of 
seals, the income generated from seal hunting and the primary pro- 
cessing of the products has been very important to many of those 
involved. 


There is considerable sympathy with the traditional hunting of seals 
for food and clothing, by both aboriginal and non-aboriginal peoples, 
and somewhat less for hunting seals to provide cash to support other 
subsistence activities. 


There is very strong public opposition to the clubbing of harp seal pups 
(whitecoats) and hooded seal pups (bluebacks). This hunt is widely 
viewed as abhorrent both in Canada and abroad. The resulting public 
protest cannot be effectively countered by any technical arguments 
about the facts of the issue. 


Non-commercial hunting of seal pups is usually on a very small scale 
and would be very difficult to halt altogether. 
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Harp and hooded seals: 

The Canadian stocks were reduced by large-scale commercial hunting 
through most of the 19th and 20th centuries. These declines continued 
in the years 1950 to 1970 but were halted by the quotas imposed since 
1971. The stocks of harp seals, and most probably also hooded seals, 
have almost certainly been increasing since the collapse of the market. 
Harp seals in the western Atlantic number about two million. The total 
number of hooded seals is not so well known, but may be around 
300,000. 


Grey seals: 

Grey seals appear to have been quite common on the Atlantic coast 
when the Europeans first came to Canada. They declined in sub- 
sequent centuries, presumably due to overexploitation, and were scarce 
at the beginning of the 20th century. They are now rebuilding rapidly, 
and number around 70,000. 


Harbour seals: 

Little is known about the past history of the hunting of harbour seals. 
In the quarter-century up to 1976 they were decreasing in Atlantic 
Canada. In 1976 a bounty program was discontinued, and numbers of 
harbour seals are now increasing slowly. They number about 13,000. 
On the B.C. coast there are about 50,000 harbour seals and their 
numbers are increasing by about 10% per year. 


Steller and California sea lions: 

About 5,000 Steller sea lions are resident on the Canadian west coast; 
there is no clear trend in numbers at present, but they are substantially 
fewer than early in the century. About the same number of male 
California sea lions visit the Canadian west coast in winter; there has 
been a substantial recent increase in numbers, but the long-term trend 
is not clear. 


Northern fur seals: 

This species only occurs in Canadian Pacific waters on migration. Its 
numbers have undergone considerable fluctuations as a result of earlier 
overexploitation and subsequent corrective management measures. 
Improved management enabled the population to build to a peak in the 
1940s and 1950s. It has since been declining for reasons that are not 
clear, but entanglement in pieces of netting and other marine debris is 
probably a major factor. Current numbers in the eastern Pacific are a 
little under a million. (Recommendations 28, 43.) 
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Ringed and bearded seals: 

Ringed seals are widespread in the Arctic and probably number over a 
million in Canadian waters. The population as a whole is probably 
stable, but it is possible that local stocks in areas that were heavily 
hunted may be depressed. Management measures are necessary to 
assure the continued stability of ringed seal stocks in some of the areas 
where they are an important resource for humans. (Recommendations 
13, 40.) 


Bearded seals are much less numerous than ringed seals and corre- 
spondingly fewer are killed, but local overexploitation is also possible. 


Since the application of quotas to harvests of harp and hooded seals, 
Canadian management of seals satisfies the criteria laid down in the 
World Conservation Strategy of maintaining essential ecological pro- 
cesses and ensuring sustainable utilization. 


For all species of seals in Canadian waters there are some uncertainties 
in the estimates of numbers and population trends. Regular monitor- 
ing is necessary to provide reliable information on the current status. 
This information is needed both for the management of those stocks, 
which are still exploited, and for development of policy in respect of 
those stocks which are seen to be, actually or potentially, a threat to 
commercial fisheries. 


Recommendations 


Ly 


The killing of seals should be permitted only when subject to 
appropriate controls on the numbers killed, the methods of 
killing, and the purposes for which they are killed. 


The commercial hunting of the pups of harp seals (whitecoats) 
and hooded seals (bluebacks) is widely unacceptable to the 
public and should not be permitted. 


Non-commercial hunting of pups of harp seals (whitecoats) and 
hooded seals (bluebacks), to the extent that it occurs at all, 
should be carefully regulated and strictly limited. 


The Canadian government should regularly monitor the stocks 
of seals. 
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Killing Methods 


(See Chapter 20.) 


Conclusions 


Judged by the criteria of rapidity of unconsciousness and particularly 
the absence of pre-slaughter stress, the clubbing of seal pups is, when 
properly performed, at least as humane as, and often more humane 
than, the killing methods used in commercial slaughterhouses, which 
are accepted by a majority of the public. 


If killing of seal pups of any species is ever deemed necessary, the 
special pistol developed by T.I. Hughes may prove to be more humane 
and less repugnant than clubbing. It is probably safe to use but 
requires further testing under field conditions. 


Catching seals in nets unavoidably causes slow and probably painful 
death. 


Shooting seals in Canada for subsistence or commercial purposes is 
generally more humane than the shooting of animals for sport, except 
that 


(a) the practice of deliberately wounding seals in order to facilitate 
retrieval must lead to considerable suffering; and 


(b) the use of small-calibre low-power ammunition can cause a high 
incidence of wounding unless shooting is very accurate. 


No methods of killing which have come to the notice of the Royal 
Commission, other than clubbing and shooting, achieve acceptable 
standards of humaneness. 


Recommendations 


If any killing of seal pups on the breeding grounds is to be done 
in the future, for example, as a measure of population control, 
further tests of the Hughes pistol under operational conditions 
should be undertaken. 
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In view of the suffering involved, the government should take 
action with a view to phasing out, as rapidly as possible, the net- 
ting of seals in those communities which now rely largely on this 
method to take harp seals both for subsistence and to provide a 
substantial part of their income. Netting of seals in other areas 
should be prohibited immediately. 


Discussions should be held with sealing communities with the 
aim of making clear that the practice of deliberately wounding 
seals to facilitate retrieval is not condoned, and of finding ways 
of reducing it as far as possible. 


Discussions should be held with sealing communities with a view 
to ensuring the use of rifle ammunition that produces a high pro- 
portion of instantaneous kills under the conditions normally 
encountered in hunting each species of seal. 


No new methods of killing seals for purposes of either harvesting 
or population control should be used in Canada unless they are 
clearly demonstrated to be acceptably humane. 


Marketing and the European Ban 


(See Chapters 10, 13, 16, 18.) 


Conclusions 


In 1983, the Council of the European Communities issued a Directive 
banning the import of raw, tanned or dressed skins of pups of harp seals 
(whitecoats) and hooded seals (bluebacks). A second Directive in 1985 
extended this ban to 1 October 1989. 


The Directives reflected public concern over the killing of baby seals 
rather than the scientific evidence regarding the survival of the seal 
stocks and the humaneness of the method of killing. The discussions in 
the European Parliament, Commission and Council leading up to the 
Directives provided occasions for well-orchestrated anti-sealing cam- 
paigns by protest groups. Most markets for seal products had already 
collapsed prior to the issuance of the European Council’s initial 
Directive. 
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If the Royal Commission’s Recommendation 2, to end the commercial 
hunt for harp seal whitecoats and hooded seal bluebacks, is followed, 
sealing in Canada would be fully consistent with the declared intention 
of the European Council’s Directives. Canada has nothing to gain, and 
much to lose, by continuing argument with the European Community 
on this matter. (Recommendation 45.) 


Although the European Council’s Directives have explicitly not been 
aimed at the Inuit traditional hunt, the collapse of the market for seal 
products which are surplus to the Inuit domestic requirements has been 
a traumatic experience and many Inuit have viewed the European 
Council’s Directives as the cause. The European Commission has 
increasingly recognized this problem. 


Western Europe has traditionally been the largest market in the world 
for sealskins, accounting for about 80% of the world trade. In order, the 
five major seal product consumers in Europe have been West Germany, 
Denmark, Italy, France and Greece. In 1981, the European Com- 
munity imported some 460,000 sealskins of all species (raw and 
dressed); by 1984 it was down to some 120,000 and 1985 estimates are 
of the same order. Prices have been sharply depressed; a backlog of 
pelts appears to be still in stock and there seems no likelihood of any 
significant market recovery over the next few years in Western Europe. 


On the basis of a market survey the Royal Commission found that 
present markets for seal products in the Far East are extremely small, 
and major new market developments seem unlikely in the near future. 
The Royal Commission did not undertake a market development study, 
which would have been beyond its mandate. 


Markets in South Africa and Latin America are very limited and are 
supplied from local sources. There is a legal ban on importation of seal 
products into the United States. 


The market for sealskins in Canada was, in 1985, not more than some 
20,000, mostly in the footwear industry, but also in the garment and 
souvenir industries. Currently, there appears to be no Canadian mar- 
ket for fashion garments using sealskins. Atlantic Canada has been 
estimated to have a market for the meat of at least 40,000 seals per year 
provided the prices are competitive and the quality good. There is 
considerable sympathy for the plight of the sealing communities in 
Atlantic Canada and resistance to seal products is probably less strong 
in this region. 
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There is widespread interest in articles made by aboriginal peoples 
following their traditional handicrafts. It would assist the Inuit in 
finding markets both in Canada and abroad if a distinctive trademark 
were developed to identify their products. Such a trademark could be 
applied to all handicraft products, not only those derived from seals. 
This might be more effective if product marketing and development 
were done in co-operation with the Inuit in other countries (e.g., 
Greenland). 


Canadian government support of Inuit efforts to market their surplus 
products in Europe and elsewhere is desirable. 


Recommendations 


10. 


11. 


12. 


The Canadian government should assist in the development of 
potential markets within Canada for products from seals other 
than whitecoats and bluebacks. 


The Canadian government, recognizing that the European 
Council’s Directives were explicitly not aimed at Inuit seal 
products, should assist Inuit organizations in exploring oppor- 
tunities for marketing their products in the European 
Community and elsewhere and should encourage co-operation 
among the Inuit of Canada and Greenland, and between Inuit 
and European authorities. 


The Canadian government should encourage the development 
of community and co-operative enterprises in Inuit commu- 
nities for processing and marketing clothing and other 
products. It should also encourage establishment of a recog- 
nizable trademark to identify products directly derived from 
traditional Inuit activities and promote its widest possible 
public recognition in Canada and elsewhere. Care should be 
taken, however, not to encourage any commercial hunt that 
would endanger the traditional hunting for subsistence needs. 
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Aboriginal Sealing Communities 


(See Chapter 13.) 


Conclusions 


Seals are a vital resource for the Inuit for economic, social and cul- 
tural reasons. Sealing is the most economical means of maintaining 
adequate nutritional levels in most northern communities. Increased 
use of imported foods will result in substantially poorer health and 
extra costs which the Inuit can ill afford. 


Centralization of Inuit communities in recent decades has resulted in 
many Inuit living considerable distances from their hunting areas. 
Motor transport, especially snowmobiles, increased in response to this 
development. 


Northern communities have suffered considerably from the loss of 
commercial sealskin markets. The virtual disappearance of the com- 
mercial market currently threatens the subsistence hunt since the 
cash income gained from the sale of seal products could be used for the 
purchase of the equipment necessary to enable the Inuit to carry on 
traditional hunting. For some communities the total cash income has 
fallen to a small proportion of the pre-1982 level. The sale of seal 
products remains the most feasible and environmentally appropriate 
means of meeting the cash requirements of motorized hunting. 


Northern communities also suffer from high transportation costs, 
from gasoline prices which are much higher than those in other parts 
of Canada, and from high prices for lubricants, spare parts and 
ammunition. One factor in the high prices of all goods, including store 
food, in the North may be the lack of competition in the retail market 
in many communities. 


Activities such as fur harvesting, tourism and commercial fishing 
appear to have limited potential in the Arctic and would probably 
provide additional income for only a few Inuit. Arctic mineral and 
oil/gas exploration and exploitation might reduce the availability of 
marine mammals without leading to the development of a more 
prosperous northern economy in the long term. (Recommendations 
29, 30.) 
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In the absence of a sealskin market to provide them with cash, 
Canadian Inuit would need up to $4 million annually for at least 
several years to maintain subsistence hunting at the same level as 
before the European Council’s Directive. Local hunters and trappers 
associations have the capability to manage such funding effectively. 


In its 1794 Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation with the 
United Kingdom, the United States promised to allow aboriginal 
peoples free passage and trade across the Canadian border. The 
United States Marine Mammal Protection Act of 1972 nonetheless 
restricts the importation of aboriginal Canadian products derived 
from marine mammals, while protecting the right of U.S. Inuit and 
Indians to produce and sell crafts of this kind. 


Present federal sealing regulations require that Labrador Inuit follow 
regulations that are intended primarily for the Atlantic harp and 
hooded seal hunt, and this is causing them unnecessary hardship. 
Aboriginal subsistence hunters in British Columbia, Quebec and 
other parts of the Atlantic provinces may encounter similar diffi- 
culties as a result of federal regulations that are designed for the 
management of commercial hunting. 


Recommendations 


13. 


14. 


15. 


The Canadian government should encourage and formalize 
self-regulation of Inuit marine mammal harvesting. Arrange- 
ments should also be made for the necessary research to 
provide Inuit with appropriate scientific advice as a basis for 
self-regulation. 


The Canadian government should provide temporary relief to 
Inuit hunters through negotiated arrangements with represen- 
tative Inuit organizations, such as local hunters and trappers 
associations, to ensure that wildlife harvesting can continue. 
Such relief should consist of annual payments of up to $4 
million for at least five years, after which the need for financial 
support should be reviewed. 


The Canadian government should initiate discussions with the 
United States authorities, with the aim of expanding the trading 
exemptions contained in the United States Marine Mammal 
Protection Act of 1972 to include all aboriginal peoples of North 


16. 
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America without discrimination. Inuit representatives should 
be consulted throughout these discussions. 


Federal regulations should be modified to allow residents of the 
Labrador coast north of Fish Cove Point to hunt seals in the 
same manner as aboriginal peoples of the Canadian Arctic. The 
Canadian government also should ensure, in consultation with 
representative local aboriginal organizations, that its regula- 
tions do not interfere with subsistence hunting of seals by 
aboriginal communities in British Columbia, Quebec, and other 
parts of the Atlantic provinces. 


Atlantic Sealing Communities 


(See Chapters 14, 15, 16, 17, 18.) 


Conclusions 


In 1982, a typical year prior to the collapse of the market, the gross 
value of commercial sealing in the Atlantic region was about $7 
million. The net economic benefits, after subtracting the costs in- 
volved, were some $2.5 million. These benefits are extremely small in 
relation to those from many large industries in the Atlantic region, 
although it may be noted that, when government subsidies are 
deducted from even quite large projects, the net economic benefits can 
be very small or even negative. 


Sealing makes a very important contribution to the economies of parts 
of coastal Labrador, northern Newfoundland, the Magdalen Islands 
and the Quebec north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Its impor- 
tance cannot be narrowly measured only in dollars; there are also 
major social, cultural and nutritional benefits, and it provides a 
critical infusion into the economies of many poor communities. 


Except for the very limited meat on whitecoats, the seals killed have 
been fully utilized. The skins and some meat have been sold to 
processing plants, but most of the meat has been consumed locally. 


There are no full-time sealers in Atlantic Canada. Sealing, like the 
various forms of fishing in the communities concerned, fits into a sea- 
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sonal cycle of activities. It is particularly important because it comes 
at a time when there are few other income-earning activities available 
in the areas and when cash is needed to prepare boats and gear for the 
fishing season. Where, as was the case in several locations, the 
economic viability of communities was already marginal, the loss of a 
key seasonal activity is extremely serious. 


In many coastal communities a substantial proportion of the popula- 
tion has been seriously affected by the collapse of the market for 
sealskins, including those people who have traditionally earned 
income from the hunt, those who had access to the meat and those who 
earned income from the primary processing of the pelts. 


A deep sense of frustration has been felt by many of the people affected 
by the demise of seal markets. They have seen an important base to 
their livelihood lost due to the campaign which has been waged 
against sealing. They feel aggrieved economically, socially and 
culturally. There is a need for financial compensation for these losses. 


The alternative employment opportunities in most of these coastal 
communities do not appear very promising although a number of 
ideas have been generated by background studies for the Royal 
Commission. It is concluded that support should not be confined to 
compensation, but should also include a serious effort to help develop 
new employment opportunities. In many cases, some training ele- 
ments are likely to be necessary, as well as modest public works, small 
industry support and market development studies. 


Some form of sealing activity appears more promising than most other 
identified options, in large part because of the seasonal timing and the 
relationship with the fisheries. 


The hunts by landsmen and longliners in the years before 1982 
produced around 40,000-75,000 older seals annually. Provided costs 
are kept within bounds, the markets within Canada could possibly, 
with a little development, absorb this volume of skins and meat. This 
would, however, only be practicable if there were adequate facilities 
for primary processing of seal pelts in Atlantic Canada. (Recom- 
mendation 10.) 


If a cull of harp seals is undertaken, the employment of ex-sealers 
could help relieve some of the economic distress in the most seriously 
affected communities. (Recommendation 26.) 
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Recommendations 


17. 


18. 


The federal government should assist the victims of the very 
unusual circumstances that have led to the demise of com- 
mercial sealing. Within the constraints noted elsewhere in this 
Report regarding seal hunting, the Canadian government 
should support private initiatives aimed at reviving an industry 
based on older seals. 


There is a need for support for training and development as 
well as compensation. 


(a) 


(b) 


A new fund of the order of $50 million should be made 
available by the federal government to sealing commu- 
nities for development and retraining within the frame- 
work of Economic and Regional Development Agreements 
(ERDA). Sealing communities themselves should be givena 
clear role in the detailed shaping and monitoring of the 
fund. The most appropriate federal sponsoring depart- 
ment would appear to be the Department of Regional 
Industrial Expansion. A proportion of this fund could well 
be used to support the processing and marketing of 
products from older seals. 


A new fund of the order of $50 million should be estab- 
lished to compensate sealers for lost income and other 
losses associated directly and exclusively with the demise 
of markets for seal products. The fund, under the 
sponsorship of the Department of Fisheries and Oceans, 
should probably be administered by two committees, one 
for Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, and the other for 
Quebec. Beneficiaries should be individual sealers, sealing 
operators who relied on sealing to finance their vessels, 
individual workers in seal processing plants, and the 
owners of processing plants. 
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Impacts on Fisheries and Population Control 


(See Chapters 24, 25, 26, 29, 30.) 


Conclusions 


Seals cause financial losses to the fishing industry through com- 


petition for fish, damage to gear and catches, and contamination of 
fish with nematode parasites. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


The quantity of commercial fish consumed by seals is certainly 
large. The value of the resulting loss of catch can only be 
estimated very approximately, but on the Atlantic coast it is 
probably significant in comparison with the value of the present 
catch. On the Pacific coast the value of the lost catch is probably 
very small compared to that of the present catch. 


Seals damage gear and remove fish from nets. The total annual 
losses from these impacts may be at least $2 million on the 
Atlantic coast. No estimate is available for the Pacific coast, 
except for a loss of $700,000 for salmon gill-netters. 


Nematode parasites (codworm / sealworm) have been increasing 
in commercial fish on the Atlantic coast in recent years. Present 
losses due to the costs of removing worms and the reduced prices 
paid for infected fish are probably at least $30 million annually. 
Losses on the Pacific coast appear to be much smaller. 


The species of seals differ considerably in their impacts and in how 


these impacts might change in the future. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Ringed, bearded and northern fur seals probably have, at most, 
very small impacts. 


Hooded seals may cause some losses due to competition for fish, 
but it is possible that their main feeding grounds are too deep 
and too far north for hooded seals to constitute a serious threat to 
Canadian fishermen. 


Harp seals seem to have, at present, an impact only through 
competition for commercial fish; this impact could be significant. 
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In the absence of a hunt the harp seal stock will increase. The 
effects due to competition and perhaps also damage to gear or 
transmission of parasites may possibly increase to the level at 
which they have serious impacts on the fishery. 


(d) Grey seals, which are increasing rapidly, are the major source of 
infection with parasites, and also probably contribute signifi- 
cantly to the losses due to competition for fish, and to gear 
damage. These impacts are estimated to be between $60 million 
and $115 million annually. Though far from precise, these 
estimates are known with greater precision than is the case for 
harp seals. 


(e) Harbour seals on the Atlantic coast cause losses that are very 
small compared with those due to grey seals; in addition, the 
population is expanding only slowly, if at all. On the Pacific 
coast harbour seals are increasing quite rapidly, and appear to 
cause significant losses of herring and salmon. On both coasts 
damage seems to be localized near seal colonies and areas of fish 
concentration. 


(f) Sea lions may have a small impact through competition for fish 
and damage to gear, although some of these losses may be highly 
visible. 


These losses could be reduced, or at least prevented from increasing, 
by reducing or stabilizing seal populations. Based on present infor- 
mation, the only effective method of controlling the numbers of seals 
is through a cull, though other methods cannot be completely ruled 
out. For some seals the financial savings from such actions could be 
several times greater than the costs involved. If the seal stocks are 
increasing, as is the case for harp and grey seals, there would be 
disadvantages in postponing a cull if control measures are desirable. 
The longer a cull is postponed, the greater the impacts on fishermen 
and the larger the numbers that would ultimately have to be killed. 
(Recommendation 38.) 


In some circumstances the extent of the impact can be reduced 
without affecting the seal populations. The damage to fixed gears or 
aquaculture establishments may be reduced if effective methods of 
scaring seals away from these operations can be developed. It may 
also be possible to develop cheaper techniques for detecting and 
removing parasites from fish fillets. 
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There are considerable uncertainties about the magnitudes of many of 
these impacts, especially in relation to the effects of competition. 
There are also very large uncertainties concerning the extent of the 
changes in the impacts, especially the impact of parasites, that would 
result from changes in the numbers of seals. These changes are 
unlikely to be exactly proportional. (Recommendation 42.) 


In view of the many uncertainties about the costs and benefits of 
population control, any such operations would need to be regarded as 
experimental and be supported by an expansion of relevant research 
programs. 


Operations by government-employed hunters are generally superior 
to a bounty scheme on the basis of their effectiveness in meeting the 
objectives of the cull, their better collection of data on the kills, their 
lower cost, and the greater humaneness of controlled operations. 


Where seals cause serious local losses which cannot be prevented in 
other ways, consideration may be given to allowing fishermen to kill 
“nuisance” seals under strict controls. 


Public attitudes towards killing seals, and regarding the relative 
values of seals and commercial fisheries, are factors to be considered 
before any decisions on culling are made. 


The chosen balance between the interests of fishermen and the views 
of those opposed to any killing of seals needs to be expressed in explicit 
guidelines for each seal population, determining whether they should 
be allowed to increase, be reduced or be stabilized. 


For only four species — harp, grey and harbour seals and Steller sea 
lions — do current total impacts, or marginal impacts per seal, appear 
sufficiently large to make it necessary to consider measures of 
population control. 


For harp seals the present marginal impact per seal may be quite 
small, and might possibly be less than the cost of a government- 
operated cull. Large numbers would need to be killed for effective 
control, and there are many uncertainties that might be significantly 
reduced in a few years if there is an effective research program. A 
government-operated cull does not appear justified at the present 
time. 
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The net economic benefits of a cull of harp seals would be greatest if it 
were carried out by existing sealers under a program of price supports 
for sealskins. In addition, such an operation would help to relieve 
some of the economic and social problems being felt in the traditional 
sealing areas. A large-scale cull of this kind would, however, almost 
certainly involve very considerable public protest. (Recommendations 
37, 38.) 


For grey seals the economic benefits of a cull to the fishery would, 
even on conservative estimates, be several times the likely cost of a 
cull. Culls of grey seals were carried out in the years up to 1983 with- 
out significant public protest. About 7,000 grey seals would need to be 
killed annually in order to maintain the population at its present 
abundance. This is more than were killed in the pre-1984 culls. Culls 
of this magnitude would almost certainly require operations on Sable 
Island, and these might generate increased public protest. 


For harbour seals the total impact is relatively small, and the most 
serious effects concern limited areas. The problems might be resolved 
by allowing fishermen to kill “nuisance” seals under strict controls, or 
by localized government culls. 


For Steller sea lions the damage from attacks on fishing operations 
tends to be relatively conspicuous; however, the greatest impact on 
the fishery is probably due to competition for salmon. Losses due to all 
causes seem to be small compared to those on the Atlantic coast. The 
population is probably no greater than it was in 1913, and is not 
increasing. There seems to be no technical justification for instituting 
a cull at this time, although it will be necessary to keep a watch on 
population trends. 


Recommendations 


19. 


The Department of Fisheries and Oceans should, with appro- 
priate advice (see Recommendation 37), establish explicit 
guidelines for determining which seal populations should, in 
principle, be allowed to increase, or be reduced or stabilized. 
No population control activities should be undertaken unless 
clearly favoured by the balance of social and economic benefits, 
and then only under a carefully monitored long-term program 
of evaluating their efficacy. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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Any population control operations should be done under gov- 
ernment supervision. 


Fishermen operating fixed gears, including aquaculture estab- 
lishments, may be given licences to kill “nuisance” seals in the 
vicinity of their gears under strict controls, with provision for a 
recompense for return of biological material of value to 
research programs. 


Any population control programs should be: 


(a) designed to provide detailed data on such matters as the 
number, age, sex, location and parasite load of the animals 
killed; and 


(b) associated with continuing monitoring of the population 
concerned to determine any changes in the numbers, 
structure and principal biological parameters of the popu- 
lation, as well as the efficacy of the population control 
measures. 


The Canadian government should promote further studies 
aimed to establish more precisely the impact of seals on fish- 
eries through competition, damage to gear, and transmission of 
parasites. Particular attention should be given to the relation- 
ship between changes in seal numbers and changes in impact, 
especially in relation to parasites. Research programs should 
also be undertaken to determine the effects of any control 
operations, both on the seal populations and on their impacts. 


Studies should be made of possible methods of controlling the 
abundance of seals, other than by culling. Studies should also 
be made of possible methods of reducing impacts other than by 
a general reduction in seal numbers. These might include seal- 
scaring devices and improved techniques for detecting and 
removing parasites. 


There should not be a cull of harp seals in 1987, but the impact 
of harp seals on fisheries will increase, and the possibility of a 
cull in later years must be seriously considered. 


If a cull of harp seals is found to be biologically and econom- 
ically desirable and publicly acceptable, consideration should 


27. 
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be given to the use, in the implementation of the cull, of ex- 
sealers from the communities most severely affected by the 
collapse of the seal markets. 


The Royal Commission believes that biological and economic 
considerations indicate that substantial advantages would be 
gained by a cull of grey seals. Nevertheless, before deciding 
whether to implement such a cull, the Canadian government. 
should take account of public opinion and should make use of 
the advisory processes discussed in Recommendations 19 and 
37 for this purpose. Because grey seals are increasing rapidly, a 
decision needs to be made as soon as practicable. 


Environmental Protection 


(See Chapters 13, 22, 23.) 


Conclusions 


Reduction in numbers of many species of fish by commercial fisheries 
will have some effects on seal populations. Because of the wide vari- 
ety inthe diet of most seal species these effects are believed to be 
generally small and are not necessarily adverse. In any case they are 
very difficult to determine. 


Some seals are killed by becoming entangled in active fishing gear, 
either accidentally or when trying to take fish from the gear. The 
limited evidence suggests that the numbers dying in this way are 
small compared either to some past commercial kills (harp seals) or 
the natural rates of increase of some populations (harp seals and grey 
seals). 


Lost or discarded fishing nets and other plastic debris cause the 
deaths of many seals. It is likely that they are the principal cause of 
the decline in the northern fur seal population since the 1960s. There 
is need for active steps to try to alleviate this problem. 


There is no evidence of any adverse effects of chemical or radioactive 
pollution on seals in Canadian waters. DDT, PCBs and related organo- 
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chlorine compounds have caused harmful effects elsewhere, including 
the United States Pacific coast, and there are some indications of 
harmful effects on belugas in the lower St. Lawrence River. There are 
also, however, some indications that the quantities of DDT in the sea 
are diminishing. 


The principal danger to seals in the event of a major oil spill would be 
to northern fur seals as a result of loss of thermal insulation due to 
oiling of the pelage. All other Canadian seals, which depend mainly 
on their blubber for insulation, are less vulnerable in this respect. 
However, ringed seals could be vulnerable if oil accumulates at their 
breathing holes. 


Serious adverse effects on seals, particularly ringed seals, in the Arc- 
tic could result from arctic development activities such as surface 
mining for minerals, petroleum exploration and exploitation and, 
particularly, large-scale sea transport through the ice in association 
with these activities. 


Recommendations 


28. 


29. 


30. 


The Canadian government should work both domestically and 
internationally to reduce the amount of netting and other 
plastic material being discarded at sea. It should also support 
studies aimed at developing modifications to fishing gear which 
will reduce the hazard to seals and other marine life caused by 
the lost nets. 


The Canadian government should not permit development in 
any part of the Arctic without a thorough investigation and dis- 
closure of the potential environmental impacts on seals and 
sealing communities, and the consent of any aboriginal commu- 
nity whose legal rights are affected. 


In addition, any significant increase of ice-breaker traffic in the 
Arctic may affect the numbers and distribution of ringed seals 
as well as the mobility of hunters, and therefore should be con- 
ditional on (a) consultations with communities that use the sea 
ice to ascertain the extent to which their activities may be af- 
fected, (b) routing designed to mitigate effects on seals and 
hunters, and (c) compensation to hunters for any unavoidable 
effects. 
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Public Information 


(See Chapters 9, 11, 30.) 


Conclusions 


The public attitude to seals and sealing has sometimes been based on 
incomplete and inaccurate information, including matters such as the 
trends in population numbers and the importance of sealing to local 
communities. 


Organizations opposed to commercial sealing were more effective than 
sealers or the Canadian authorities in presenting their views to the 
public at large and to the European authorities. Reasons for this in- 
cluded the nature of the issue, the lack of public awareness of the bio- 
logical, social or economic backgrounds, and the isolation and lack of 
resources of the sealing communities. 


The public obtains nearly all its information from the media, rather 
than directly from protest groups or the government, but expects the 
government to be the primary source of this information. 


The government needs to be informed about public knowledge of, and 
attitudes toward, seals and sealing in order to frame national policies 
that are responsive to those attitudes. Regular monitoring of public 
knowledge and opinion would also be valuable for checking the effec- 
tiveness of programs to keep the public fully informed about seals. 
(Recommendation 38.) 


e Government restrictions on observation of the commercial seal hunt 
became an important source of conflict. 

Recommendations 

31. The Canadian government should ensure that the public is 
much more fully and regularly informed about the reasons for, 
and background to, its policies regarding seals. 

32. The Canadian government should facilitate greater balance in 


the public presentation of the views both of the sealing commu- 
nities and of other interested groups. 


33. 


34. 


35. 
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The Canadian government should make the most effective use 
possible of the media in disseminating information about seal- 
ing. 


The Canadian government should undertake regular studies to 
examine public knowledge and views regarding seals, both to 
assist it in taking account of these views in formulating Cana- 
dian seal management policies, and to enable it to ensure that 
its activities aimed at keeping the public fully informed about 
the issues underlying these policies are being effective. 


Observers should be permitted to view any operations in which 
seals are killed, subject to such legal constraints as are neces- 
sary to protect personal rights and property. 


Canadian Management 


(See Chapters 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 17, 27, 29, 30.) 


Conclusions 


Although there was overexploitation of the harp seal population up to 
the 1960s, recent Canadian management of seal stocks has been gen- 
erally successful. 


(a) Harp seals have very probably been increasing in recent years 
and it is likely that hooded seals have also been increasing; quo- 
tas set since 1972 have been in accordance with the balance of 
scientific advice. 


(b) Humane hunting techniques have been brought into effect. 


(c) With a few well-publicized exceptions, regulations have been en- 
forced effectively. 


The most widely accepted objectives for managing wildlife are those 
set out in the World Conservation Strategy. They are: 


(a) to maintain essential ecological processes and life-support 
systems on which human survival and development depend; 
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(b) to preserve genetic diversity; and 
(c) toensure the sustainable utilization of species and ecosystems. 


The views of Canadians towards seals and sealing vary. Inadequate 
recognition by the government in its policy making of the width of this 
range of views about seals and sealing, has probably added to the 
bitterness of the harp seal controversy. 


Management of seals and sealing throughout Canada is presently 
entrusted to the Department of Fisheries and Oceans (DFO). DFO has 
the necessary technical competence in data collection, research into 
all aspects of marine ecosystems, and enforcement. However, many of 
those who view seals as other than an exploitable resource feel that 
their concerns are not adequately reflected in policy making. This 
concern would be reduced if DFO had a visible mechanism for taking 
into account all relevant interests when setting basic policy. 


In the Arctic, research into, and policy for, seals and sealing need to be 
closely integrated with similar activities in respect of polar bears and 
arctic foxes which are the major predators on ringed seals. Manage- 
ment of, and research into, polar bears and arctic foxes are presently 
the responsibility of the Government of the Northwest Territories, 
with the exception that the Department of the Environment shares 
responsibility for research into polar bears. 


The Constitution Act, 1982, sec. 35, and federal commitments limit the 
Government of Canada’s authority to regulate aboriginal wildlife har- 
vesting except in accordance with a claims settlement or some other 
form of aboriginal consent. (Recommendation 13.) 


Aboriginal groups in the Arctic are in the process of finalizing 
agreements with the federal and territorial governments under which 
they are assuming a certain degree of management responsibility and 
control. (Recommendation 13.) 


Considerable uncertainties surround many aspects of seals and seal- 
ing, including the population dynamics of the stocks of seals. Particu- 
larly important uncertainties relate to the interactions between seals 
and fisheries through competition for fish and transmission of para- 
sites. Intensified research is needed to reduce these uncertainties, 
whether or not commercial seal hunting is continued. (Recommen- 
dation 23.) 
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The non-consumptive use of seals such as the viewing of seal herds can 
generate income in some areas in the Gulf. With appropriate controls 
it can be carried out without harmful impacts on seal stocks, their 
environment or any sealing that might continue. 


Recommendations 


36. 


37. 


38. 


The minimal explicit objectives of Canadian wildlife resource 
conservation strategy should be as stated in the World Conser- 
vation Strategy: 


(a) to maintain essentiai ecological processes and life-support 
systems on which human survival and development 
depend; 


(b) to preserve genetic diversity; and 


(c) to ensure the sustainable utilization of species and eco- 
systems. 


Two further objectives should be to ensure that: 


(d) wild animals are harvested with a minimum of suffering; 
and 


(e) harvesting activities serve important human needs and in- 
volve minimum waste. 


The Department of Fisheries and Oceans, with the assistance of 
a representative advisory group, should explicitly establish for 
each seal stock both priorities for management and use that 
reflect social, economic and other values, and management 
plans based on these priorities. 


Management plans should be based on information on seal 
numbers, on seal impacts on fisheries, and on public attitudes 
toward the killing of seals. They should include proposals for 
target levels of populations in the medium term, and for the 
number of seals, if any, that may be killed in population control 
programs, subsistence hunting and commercial sealing. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 
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The non-consumptive use of seals, such as the viewing of seal 
herds, should be encouraged subject to appropriate regulatory 
measures to protect the animals and their habitat. 


Federal responsibility for seals in the Arctic should be closely 
co-ordinated with responsibility for the rest of the arctic eco- 
system. Policy formulation should be a co-ordinated process 
involving aboriginal peoples, the Government of Canada and 
the Government of the Northwest Territories. 


The Canadian government should consider transferring re- 
sponsibility for seals on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts to a sec- 
tion of the Department of Fisheries and Oceans separate from 
those directly concerned with fisheries. The responsibilities of 
this section should include the protection of seals, management 
of any utilization and the interactions with fisheries. 


Seal management policies should be supported by an active, 
well co-ordinated research program addressed to all the rele- 
vant issues. The financial and staff resources given to this pro- 
gram should be substantially greater than those given to seal 
research in recent years. 


International Management 


(See Chapters 10, 22, 28, 30.) 


Conclusions 


Some species of seals inhabiting Canadian waters also move into 
waters under the jurisdiction of other countries and, to a lesser extent, 
into international waters. In addition, many seal products enter in- 
ternational trade, and seals and sealing in Canada arouse a great deal 
of interest outside the country. Canada therefore needs to collaborate 
with other countries on seal matters, and to take account of views 
outside Canada in setting policies on seals. In particular, collabora- 
tion with Greenland, and with the European Community in relation 
to the Directives, is desirable. 


Canada belongs to one international organization and is a party to one 
convention involved in the conservation and management of seals. 
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(a) The Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Organization has provided 
valuable scientific advice on the management of harp and hooded 
seals, but for some people its credibility may have been 
weakened because participation is largely limited to govern- 
ment-employed scientists. 


(b) Inclusion of harp and hooded seals under Appendix II of the Con- 
vention on International Trade in Endangered Species of Wild 
Fauna and Flora has occasioned considerable discussion at re- 
cent meetings of the Parties to the Convention. Inclusion of 
these species would not, despite the title of the Convention, im- 
ply that they were endangered; it would only imply that they 
could be vulnerable unless exploitation is properly managed and 
that trade in their products should be controlled by licensing. 
Past history shows that harp and hooded seals do fall into this 
category. The addition of a simple licensing procedure to the 
present quota system would meet Canada’s management obliga- 
tions under the Convention if the species were listed in Appendix 
II. Canada’s past efforts to oppose listing these species in Appen- 
dix II have served only to add fuel to the sealing controversy, and 
to place in doubt in some eyes the sincerity of Canada’s efforts to 
support conservation issues. It appears that there is good reason, 
if the issue is raised again, to re-examine the position to be taken 
by the Canadian government on this matter. 


Canada has been a member of the North Pacific Fur Seal Commission 
which was terminated very recently. Because of a decline in the num- 
bers of fur seals, there is a need for Canada to continue to support 
efforts to determine the causes of this decline and, if possible, remedy 
it. In addition, the importance of interactions among fur seals, fish 
and other elements of the marine ecosystem is being increasingly ap- 
preciated. It would be desirable to absorb the functions of the Fur Seal 
Commission into a more broadly based international body, concerned 
with research and the conservation of all elements of the marine eco- 
system of the north Pacific. 


Proposals have been made for a new international commission with 
broad responsibility for seals. However, as long as the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries Organization is in place, and efforts are being made 
to establish a new international body with responsibility for all ele- 
ments of the north Pacific ecosystem, there does not appear to be a 
good reason to set up a new Sealing organization. Experience also sug- 
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gests that it could be very difficult to reach agreement on the struc- 
ture and membership of such a body. 


Recommendations 


43. 


44, 


45. 


Canada should continue to collaborate with all interested coun- 
tries in the promotion of research into fur seals and in the co- 
ordination of management measures. Canada should also take 
an active part in efforts to establish a new international body 
with responsibility for all elements of the north Pacific marine 
ecosystem. 


Canada should seek to broaden the participation of scientists 
working outside government institutions in those working 
groups of the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Organization con- 
cerned with seals. 


The Canadian government should offer to co-operate in the 
preparation of the report of the European Commission, which 
was requested by the 1985 Council Directive, and is to be con- 
cerned “in particular with, on the one hand, the developments 
in scientific data on the conservation and the population status 
of harp and hooded seals and, on the other hand, the develop- 
ment...of the market in sealskins derived from the Inuit’s tra- 
ditional hunting...” 
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3. Grey seals. 
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4. Atlantic whitecoat hunt. 
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5. Inuit skinning bearded seal. 
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